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The English serf of the Middle Arcs was
often more fortunate in the conditions of
his life than is many a free laborer in mod-
ern Europe or America. He had land from
which to win his food, pleasant and health-
ful surroundings and many opportunities
for rural sports and pastimes. Enormous
as is the wealth of the modern nations, it
can scarcely be maintained 'that the actual
proportion of the means of living among
the various classes of our population has
been increased in a way favorable to gen-
eral well-being.

So, if we are candid, we shall be inclined
to admit that after some centuries of freer
government than any other large nation,
ancient or modern, ever enjoyed, we have not
generally become happier and richer than
our ancestors were. "Merrie England"
has disappeared, and America never was
merry; the lively sense of the joy of life
is gone. The spirit of modern life is that
of hard calculation in the economic sphere
and puritanical severity in the social, re-
lieved by the mechanical and artificial
gayety of the night life in our cities and
underlain everywhere by the slumbering
embers of revolt. We have become more
somber-minded than our ancestors, more
hard-working, perhaps, and certainly more
ambitious for material success, but we
have forgotten the art of taking life easily,
pleasantly and naturally. But it will be
said that our nation is immensely more
powerful than was any nation under feudal
or monarchical rule. It is true that the
British people have increased and spread
from a nation of some five million in the
middle of the seventeenth century to a
group of nations, colonies and dependencies
of five or six hundred millions, while the
wealth and material resources have in-
creased in vastly greater ratio. Yet it
cannot be said that their military power
has increased in any such proportion.
That spirit which fosters democratic gov-
ernment is inimical to warfare for two rea-
sons. In the first place the moral spirit
of democracy is opposed to aggression and
conquest and prefers discussion to vio-
lence as a method for settling disagree-
ments among nations as among individuals
and groups.

And in 1hc second place, the prime
condition of success in modern war, con-
ducted by machinery and on a national
scale, is the effacement of the individual,
subordination to discipline, unthinking
and unquestioning obedience to the orders
of superiors in carrying out plans of the
nature of which the fewest possible num-
ber of men have any knowledge.

What is quite clear and pertinent here
is that, in time of war, democracy has to
be submerged in the interest of a more
unified system of control. The Roman
republic temporarily established absolute
monarchy in times of national crisis in
the person of a dictator whose power was
supreme over all civil officials. The wars
engendered by the French Revolution
caused the transfer of power from the
Assembly to a Committee of Public Safety
and finally the transformation of the re-
piiblic into the Napoleonic consulate and
empire. The action of the people is too
much concerned with the ultimate im-
plications and consequences of each de-
cision, and consequently tends to slowness
of movement and even to cross purposes.

That the decisions and acts of democracy
are likely to be the right ones ultimately,
we in America like to believe, or we should
not have poured out our blood and treas-
ure in a foreign war, with the immediate
issues of which we were not concerned,
because the safety of the world for free in-
stitutions seemed to be at stake. And that
democracy does triumph in the long run
is the clear verdict of history. But imme-
diately a militaristic state, such as Ger-
many was in 1914, can accomplish vastly
more with the same human and physical
resources than can the more popularly
governed nation. This was clearly shown
by the course of the war in its first years.
And America, untutored in habits of obe-
dience to authority, would have made a
far poorer showing than did France and
England if the war had come to us as it
came to them.

But in the long run of affairs, democracy
does triumph, clearly has triumphed, and
proves more satisfactory to the people
than subservience to any established
despotism or aristocracy.